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SIXTH ERIES- 


ROYALTIES I HAVE SEEN. 
By T. H. 8. Escort, Author of Personal Forces of the Period, &c. 


i HE question whether he had ever met 
Prince Bismarck, once addressed by 
the present writer to the late Lord 
Granville, received from that states- 
man an answer suggestive of an 
interesting rather than an impor- 
tant scene in the Queen’s private life abroad. 
Lord Granville seems only once to have met the 
Iron Chancellor of Germany ; then only for a few 
minutes, and almost by accident. The erewhile 
Foreign Secretary was in attendance on Her 
Majesty during one of her German visits, and 
waiting her appearance in a garden fringed by a 
dense shrubbery. To him entered the Prussian 
diplomatist, then, of course, known only as a 
rising official, and with all his great career before 
him. The conversation between the two was cut 
short by the English monosyllable ‘Sharp !’ ring- 
ing through the air. That, it seems, is the slang 
word indicating the approach of the royal lady. 
Herr von Bismarck heard the cry, knew its official 
significance—in Lord Granville’s words describing 
the scene with humorous simplicity—-‘took one 
dive into the shrubbery as if into a lake, and so 
vanished from my view for ever.’ Before that 
disappearance Bismarck had summed up to the 
British diplomatist his impressions of the Prince 
Consort’s character in the words: ‘The most 
remarkable combination of an entire absence 
of self-consciousness with personal dignity and 
intellectual power that I have ever seen among 
those born in the purple. Prince Albert died 
while the present writer was finishing his first 
term at Oxford. One’s earlier reminiscences of 
that particular royalty who did more than any 
other individual of his day to educate English 
taste, as well as to affect the whole ordering of 
English life, must be rather of an impersonal 
sort. They were, indeed, of the sort which might 
have been conveyed by the small cartoons and 
the underlying legends in Punch; they there- 
fore belong to most Englishmen old enough to 
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recall the youth of the Prince of Wales. One 
heard much of the Prince Consort’s punctilious 
insistence on all details of Court etiquette, be 
the occasion a levee at St James's, a visit to the 
opera, or an investiture of knighthood at Windsor. 
Most of the anecdotes, whose name was legion, 
illustrating this supposed attribute were probably 
apocryphal ; they need not be revived, especially 
in a periodical published in the capital of the 
country where the real Prince Consort was per- 
haps better known than he ever became south of 
the Tweed. 

The earliest, if not the only, recollection of the 
husband of the Queen now occurring to me illus- 
trates so aptly one portion of the estimate of him 
formed by Bismarck, and tends to correct so 
many misconceptions, that it is worth giving here. 
The Prince Consort’s services to Court economy and 
the better keeping up of the Court establishment 
are familiar to all who care to know them from 
Sir Theodore Martin’s biography. Less, or rather 
nothing, has yet been written about the personal 
interest taken by the Prince Consort in reorganis- 
ing the western heritage of his eldest son; in 
improving the collection of the revenues or the 
administration of the Stannaries Courts of the 
Duchy of Cornwall. While these improvements, 
were being planned and carried out during the 
late fifties and the early sixties it was the lot 
of this writer to be passing his young days in 
the extreme west of England. Than his old 
friend, the late Henry Sewell Stokes, no one was 
a better judge of administrative ability or knew 
practically more of the working of the local judi- 
cature courts within the province giving a title 
to the Queen’s eldest son. Even the official 
chronicle of the movements of the Prince Consort 
would be searched in vain for a record of the visits 
he paid to the west during several years, and 
especially about the time when the Prince of 
Wales was within sight of his majority. On these 
occasions the Queen’s husband travelled with very 
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little state. He seemed often to have with him 
no one but a private secretary and a body-servant. 
During such a visit as this the Prince had made 
an excursion, certainly with only one of his suite, 
to the neighbourhood of Torquay. Within a few 
miles of that place is the ruined Abbey of Berry 
Pomeroy, actually in or very near to the rich 
pasture grounds watered by the prettiest of 
western streams, the river Dart. In the days 
now spoken of the whole of this region was dotted 
by small farms, the farmhouse itself being very 
often a mere cottage, and the farmer being a 
labourer as well, The production of the thick 
clotted cream called on one side of the Tamar, 
Devonshire, and on the other side Cornish, was and 
is among the native industries of these parts. The 
mode of preparation is the heating of the un- 
skimmed milk in a broad and moderately deep 
pan over a wood fire on the hearth. The Prince 
Consort would seem to have watched, as he 
watched everything, this process in the farmhouses 
between Mount’s Bay and Land’s End, where his 
son’s property chiefly lay. Strolling now near 
the abbey ruins just mentioned, the Prince passed 
a cottage farm, whose door was open, and on 
whose hearth was the clotted cream apparatus 
already named. It was in charge of a very small 
child, who could scarcely support the ladle with 
which she had presently to skim the contents 
of the very big pan. Visibly perplexed at the 
domestic task set her, the infant—for she was 
little more—was about to give it up in tears of 
despair, when she heard a kind voice, as of some 
one approaching her: ‘Little girl, I understand 
all this, and I will help you.’ It was the husband 
of the Queen, who had quietly entered, and who 
straightway began to show more practical know- 
ledge of this hearthside business than had been 
displayed by another Anglo-Saxon royalty some 
centuries earlier, the King Alfred who did not 
properly tend in the Athelney cottage the baking 
of the historic cakes, 

This aptitude for the practical mastering of the 
details of any business, great or small, public or 
private, amounting with the Prince Consort to 
genius, has notoriously descended from father to 
Son. A single instance, under conditions very 
different from those just named, of the same sort 
of faculty as possessed and exercised by the Prince 
of Wales may be now given. During the earlier 
eighties, in the monthly periodical for which I 
was then responsible, Professor R. C. Jebb, to-day 
M.P. for Cambridge University, had advocated a 
scheme for the establishment of an English School 
of Hellenic Studies at Athens, such as the United 
States, France, and Germany had for some time 
possessed. If such an article were to lead to any- 
thing, it was necessary to have some sort of assur- 
ance of the practicability of the project. The 
minute and almost affectionate interest taken, for 
family reasons, by the Heir-apparent in all sorts of 
Hellenic enterprises seemed likely, if it could be 


secured, to ensure the success of the scheme. The 
Prince of Wales was warmly predisposed in 
favour of the plan. ‘Let me,’ he said, ‘ascertain 
what I should like to know of local feeling in 
Athens on the matter; we will then, if you 
please, call a meeting at Marlborough House.’ 
Obviously this was a subject out of the beaten 
track, diplomatic or international, and therefore 
not quite in the Prince’s normal line. Within a 
week of the notion being first submitted to him 
he had read up the subject so thoroughly as to 
be able to pass an examination in it at the hands 
of an expert even such as Professor Jebb. The 
steps by which foreign schools of studies at 
Athens had been formed; whatever related to 
their revenues or their management; the dispo- 
sition towards the enterprise of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and of the learned bodies or individuals 
of London—all these things were exhaustively 
mastered by the Prince entirely by methods 
he himself had devised for his enlightenment. 
Shortly afterwards the meeting which the Prince 
had called was held in that room of his house 
employed for such purposes, Having taken up 
the matter warmly, he had found means of com- 
municating with all the most distinguished men 
whose names as proper to be invited had been 
submitted to him by Professor Jebb and myself. 
The result was that an actual and a potential 
Prime Minister, Mr Gladstone and Lord Salisbury, 
found themselves seated side by side. The 
Foreign Office in London was represented by 
Lord Granville, who then presided over it; and 
our diplomatic body by Lord Dufferin, then on 
furlough in England. The presence of that ac- 
complished man was associated with an agreeably 
humorous incident in the proceedings. After the 
Prince of Wales, Mr Jebb, if I recollect rightly, 
Lord Reay, as the representative of cosmopolitan 
culture, and one of the house of Rothschild, which 
had subscribed liberally to the movement, had 
from different aspects exhausted the subject in 
the best of unpublished speeches I ever heard, 
there came a lull in the proceedings. Presently 
a sheet of foolscap paper was circulated among the 
company. On this it seemed to be expected, and 
as was supposed by royal order, that each of 
those present should sign his name. No one 
doubted that in doing so he was presenting his 
autograph to his future sovereign. A pleasant 
smile played upon the face of Lord Dufferin 
throughout this little episode. When the paper 
reached him, instead of writing his own name, 
having satisfied himself with the completeness of 
the list, he calmly put it into his pocket-book, 
then rose to say a few words on the possible 
advantages to diplomatic relations of that Athens 
school whose success was now assured. ‘The 
fact is,” as he explained at the time to a friend, 
‘my daughter collects autographs. I really 
thought this was too good an opportunity to be 
lost.’ His lordship had indeed made a most 
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brilliant bag; the Heir-apparent, having been let 
into the secret, completed the triumph of the 
diplomatist by adding the ‘Albert Edward’ to 
the imposing list. 

No better instances than those here chosen need 
be given of the combined industry, versatility, tact, 
and varied knowledge of the eldest son of the 
Queen. He had of course, as princes always will 
have, every opportunity for mastering the facts ; 
but most of those facts must have been new to 
him when he first took them in hand. He had not 
previously displayed any of those archeological 
tastes which his brother the Duke of Albany had 
shown; nor had the Prince in his speeches merely 
reproduced the substance of Professor Jebbs’s in- 
structive and brilliant paper. The Prince’s details 
about the work of other nations now to be emu- 
lated by England were not only most pertinent, 
but absolutely fresh and entirely his own, Some 
years before this the late Sir Philip Cunliffe 
Owen, who had worked with and under the 
Prince in every sort of way, had said to me: 
‘If His Royal Highness takes up any subject, no 
matter what it be, he will carry it through, 
doing the work as admirably as it can be done. 
You need tell him nothing; he knows where to 
go for every fact, figure, and person ; if he wants 
anything, you will hear at just the right moment. 
But all this is conditional on one thing. The 
Prince of Wales likes a free hand, and to do 
things properly he must be allowed to do them 
in his own way. But when he has promised to 
see a thing through, you may with entire con- 
fidence leave it in his own hands, knowing that 
the way he chooses will certainly be the best.’ 
No better commentary on the wise truth of the 
strenuous, tactful, and kindly man who said these 
words, and who so long and so well carried on 
the work of Sir Henry Cole at South Kensington, 
could be supplied than is given by the foregoing 
incident. 

During the earliest childhood of this writer 
England was full of the praises of the splendid 
presence, the grand manner, the more than royal 
generosity of our future foe of Crimean days, the 
Czar Nicholas of Russia (Mr Gladstone and Mr 
Disraeli both in later years spoke of this prince 
as the handsomest man they had ever seen). 
Shortly before the great Exhibition of 1851 the 
memory of a visit he had paid to Windsor was 
fresh. The press and the public could not find 
praise warm enough for the beauty of the jewelled 
snuff-boxes and other gifts bestowed by him on 
every one who had come near him. The next 
occasion on which the imperial name was much 
mentioned in England arrived during the bitter 
winter of 1854-5; then it was that Tenniel’s 
superb cartoon showed how ‘General Février had 
turned traitor,’ and in the death of the Emperor of 
All the Russias we in England saw an omen of the 
coming close of the Crimean war. On a bitter 
spring day, with nothing but the calendar to 


remind one of the season, a successor of the Czar 
Nicholas was awaited by a sorely tried crowd 
of sightseers at Gravesend. The Queen’s second 
son had just married (1874) the Grand Duchess 
Alexandrovna, whose imperial father was to 
escort her to her new home, Everything on that 
bleak, bitter March day seemed to go wrong. 
The steamer was late ; the arrangements for land- 
ing were very imperfect ; the Czar was invisible 
to all but a few. Those who saw him can never 
forget the handsome but pale and worn face, 
with a settled expression almost of unhappiness, 
relieved only by a pathetic and softening smile, 
as, while the sun for a moment peeped out from 
a cold gray cloud, the mighty potentate, stooping 
down, directed a fond fatherly glance at his 
daughter. 

The old Emperor William of Germany must 
recall to many who read these lines the figure, 
stately in extreme old age, of which only the white 
head was visible to strollers on Unter den Linden 
at Berlin. One of his windows opened on the 
famous promenade, From it Prince Bismarck’s 
great master was seen by me, as by hundreds of 
others, every afternoon during the early eighties. 
One reminiscence rather more definite and per- 
sonal of the monarch may be given. He was 
announced to pay a visit to Baden-Baden while 
I happened to be staying there in 1879. Shortly 
before his arrival he must have accomplished a 
feat in a railway carriage which a ‘change artist’ 
at a music hall might have envied. Only a few 
minutes before the train actually stopped I had, 
at a point on the line, seen him in the costume 
of an old gentleman en voyage. When the station 
was reached the Kaiser stepped forth on the plat- 
form blazing in a magnificent and _bejewelled 
uniform. A little later on the same day His 
Majesty, once more in unofficial costume, was 
inspecting on foot the pretty things in the shops 
of the Baden Kursaal, rather suggestive, as they 
are, of a section of the Paris Palais Royal. Two 
peasants from the neighbouring Black Forest, evi- 
dently a young man and his sweetheart, wistfully 
eyed some little object, timidly asked its price, 
and on hearing it almost tearfully turned away. 
The grand and kind old Kaiser had noted it all. 
The peasant pair had just reached the exit from 
the enclosure, when one of the people of the shop 
came up to them, placed a packet in their hands 
with some such words, murmured low, as, ‘ By 
the will of the Kaiser.’ 

Of foreign royalties my impression is most 
vivid of the deadly pale, still youngish man, 
with a marvellously waxed moustache, whom I 
sometimes saw when, as a child in short frocks, I 
stayed with a relative in John Street, Mayfair. 
Once more only was I to behold this man 
on whose lip Europe had meanwhile so long 
trembled. It was in the September of 1870, after 
Sedan, when Napoleon III. was an exile at Chisle- 
hurst. At the moment now referred to he was 
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driving down King Street, St James’s, no doubt 
on his way to the Army and Navy Club, of 
which he was once again made free; in that 
King Street, at No. 13, he had lodged in his 
early English days. As he passed he looked up, 
and read the blue plaque outside commemorating 
the fact. ‘I suppose,’ said a voice from the 
deferential crowd which had silently recognised 
the fallen Cesar, ‘he is coming to engage rooms 
at his old lodgings.’ 

I often had occasion to approach in England 
the late Emperor of Brazil, the most early rising 
and polyglot of the earth’s sovereigns. While 
the then master of the place was absent this 
imperial student had appointed to visit Chats- 
worth, He reached the palace of the Peak 
soon after dawn, before the household was 
up, before perhaps all its members had quite 


settled to rest. The housekeeper, arriving on the 
scene, found a gentleman talking in a language 
she did not understand. Fortunately Sir James 
Lacaita, the great linguist and librarian, was in 
the house busy with the books. He quickly 
appeared, and addressed the visitor in French, 
The Emperor replied in Spanish, in which lan- 
guage Sir James continued. Italian was next 
employed ; presently a particular patois of that 
tongue peculiar to a single district of Naples. It 
happened to be literally the mother-tongue of 
Sir James, Then came the inspection of the 
books, The distinguished cicerone still kept his 
identity dark. The Emperor assumed the savant 
to be the butler; he asked as he left the house: 
‘Do all the servants of the Duke of Devonshire 
have to pass an examination in languages before 
his Grace engages them ?’ 


THE GOLDEN LIL Y. 


_ CHAPTER II.—A COMPACT. 


HO was Miss Lily? Jim Solus (whose 
| proper name was Gaverick) had 
given young Hulme a promise that, 
when they were in the bush, he 
would tell that love-smitten youth 
all he knew about the girl. As 
this was out of the question now, we will, whilst 
she is nursing Hulme through his illness, and old 
Jim is patiently prospecting in the distant scrub, 
relate as much of the girl’s history as may be 
essential to this story. 

Some two years previously there lived in a 
southern suburb of London, near the town of 
Croydon, a widow of less than forty, whose 
husband, a clergyman, had died a year before. 
She had only one child, a youth of nineteen, 
who was at a school in London preparing for a 
Civil Service examination. The widow’s means 
consisted of the interest of a sum of six thou- 
sand pounds, which her husband had left for 
her in the hands of two trustees, whom he had 
known well and fully trusted. These were a 
solicitor, named Mr Mark Revel, and a private- 
school master, named Warner. They paid her 
four per cent. on the money, so that the widow 
was tolerably comfortable. 

One morning, a few weeks before the examina- 
tion was to come off, the son received at his school 
the following telegram: ‘Come home at once. 
I want you.—MorHer.’ 

The boy flew home to his mother, whom he 
adored as some sons do adore mothers. The old 
woman who acted as general servant in the little 
house, and who had been with her mistress since 
the latter’s marriage, looked, the young fellow 
thought, very lugubrious as she opened the door 
for him. 


‘Is mother in, Betty?’ he asked; and then, 
struck by her looks, added: ‘Is mother ill?’ 

‘Not very well, Master Dicky.’ 

He darted into the sitting-room. His mother 
lay on a couch, with her face hidden in a cushion. 
One smooth cheek, which alone was visible, was 
very white. She seemed asleep, or unconscious of 
her son’s entrance, until he quietly knelt down 
beside her and kissed the white cheek. Then she 
moved her head and looked at him with lightless 
eyes. 

‘Oh Dicky!’ she said, ‘I did not expect you 
so soon,’ 

‘I started at once, mother. You are ill? Have 
you had the doctor?’ 

‘I am ill, my poor boy,’ she replied tremulously, 
‘but the doctor could do nothing for me.’ 

Her delicate fingers played for some moments in 
his hair, and then she said, ‘Dicky, we are left 
penniless.’ 

‘Mother !’ 

‘Read those letters for yourself, Dicky. I re- 
ceived them both this morning.’ 

The colour rose, a deep angry red, to the young 
fellow’s forehead as he glanced over the letters. 
He read these, not as they affected himself, but 
his mother. They were from the trustees, each, 
unknown to the other, written on board the same 
ship, and sent ashore to be posted at the same 
place—Plymouth. 

The first he read was from the schoolmaster : 


8.8. ‘Ravenna,’ March 10. 
Deak Mrs HutmME,—With great pain I inform you of a 
discovery I have just made, that my co-trustee, Mr Revel, 
has been speculating with your money, and has apparently 
lost the whole of it. I only received the news here in a 
letter delivered to me from Plymouth post-office. I 
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recently signed transfers for Revel with a view to trans- 
ferring your fund to another security, and in this way he 
got command of the money. I need hardly add that I 
wholly trusted him, even as your poor husband did. I am 
on my way as far as Madeira for my health, and when I 
return I will do what I can to put things right. Meantime 
I have thought it right to inform the police, in case Revel 
should try to leave England.— With deep regret and kind 
regards, yours very sincerely, Davip WaRsER. 


This was the solicitor’s letter, written the same 
day from the same ship: 


Dear Mrs HutME,—I grieve to inform you that my 
co-trustee, Mr Warner, has absconded from England with 
your trust fund, which he appears to have realised by 
forging my name to a transfer. Having reason to believe 
that he has fled to South Africa, I have lost no time in 
starting in pursuit of him, in the hope that I may overtake 
and have him arrested before he has time to dissipate 
much of your little fortune. I will cable to you if I 
succeed.—With kindest wishes, yours faithfully, 

Mark REVEL. 


‘The precious pair of scoundrels!’ was all the 
comment the young fellow was able to make upon 
the foregoing epistles, Then he was silent for a 
while, until he perceived the deep suffering on his 
mother’s face. 

‘Mother, mother dear,’ he murmured, affection- 
ately kissing her, and smoothing her soft hair 
with his hand, ‘don’t you trouble about the money. 
I think—Mr Perry is sure—I shall successfully 
pass the examination. After a while we shall be 
independent enough. Dear, dear mother! do not 
give way to this trouble.’ 

There was a dry sob in her throat. If she 
could have put her arm around her boy’s neck 
and wept, it would have been well for her. But 
in truth her heart was broken. Delicate health 
had not left her enough physical strength to bear 
up against the blow. The shock killed her, for 
she was dead before evening. Heart disease it 
was called by the doctor. So it was. 

Thus it came about that, at the age of nineteen, 
Dicky Hulme was left alone in the world. He 
passed his examination, it is true, urged to it by 
his teacher, but he had no heart for his work. 
He tired of it in a year or so, and emigrated. 

Meanwhile the two worthies, so faithful to each 
other in rascality, arrived in Australia to speculate. 
They had most of the widow’s money with them, 
fairly divided, and first tried their hand with 
mining shares in Melbourne. They found, how- 
ever, that the ‘Colonials’ were pretty well able 
to take care of themselves in these speculative 
matters. From one place to another they 
moved, their funds growing less and less as they 
went, until at length they found themselves 
in Coolgardie, pretty hard-up for money, and on 
the lookout for any chance that offered of making 
more, 

The girl called ‘Miss Lily’ by the miners was 
Warner’s only child. He had taken her from 
school when leaving England, and kept her by 
him since, In the low water in which Warner 


and Revel found themselves at Coolgardie, it was 
imperatively necessary to compass some means of 
existence until they discovered a chance of making 
money—honestly or otherwise. Lily Warner was 
a handsome girl, and was obliged to become a 
barmaid. She had no difficulty in obtaining a 
place. Barmaids, as before stated, were paid high 
salaries, and the miners put them up to all the 
good things they knew. The work was very hard, 
to be sure, but it was the results that had to be 
considered. Besides her earnings, Lily—disgusted, 
as she naturally was, with the whole business— 
was able from time to time to give her father 
‘tips, of which he made good use. 

Such was Miss Lily’s history. After all, her 
salary and ‘tips’ were far from commensurate 
with the desires of her father and his partner. 
They had now been some months in Coolgardie, 
and had achieved little or nothing. Neither 
knew anything practical concerning goldfields, 
and although they went on one prospecting ex- 
pedition, nothing came of it. 

One hot afternoon, about a month after the 
departure of Jim» Solus, when the smells of 
Coolgardie were specially aggressive, and the dust 
was so thick that to cross Bayley Street was like 
adventuring in a dense fog on an unknown sea, 
Warner and Revel sat drinking together in a 
remote corner of the bar. It was almost too hot 
for talking, and the pair sipped their drink 
mostly in languid silence. = « 

At last Revel remarked, ‘I don’t see Lily in 
the bar. Where is she?’ 

‘Lying down, probably,’ was the lazy reply. 

‘No. She is up with her patient, 1’ll bet. 
Don’t you think, Warner, she has done enough of 
that?’ 

‘Nonsense, man. Let the girl alone. Whenever 
a man is sick some ef these girls go to nurse 
him. Why shouldn’t Lily, as well as another? 
If I were to interfere it wouldn’t add to our 
already considerable popularity in Coolgardie.’ 

There was an acidity in the last remark which 
indicated the amount of solid truth it contained. 

‘It would come to this, Mark,’ said Warner, 
pursuing the congenial subject, ‘that some fine 
evening there would be a round-up, and we should 
be invited to depart.’ 

Revel’s sullen look admitted the force of the 
argument, and he inquired, ‘Who is the green- 
horn, anyway ?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know. That young chap 
Jim Solus took a fancy to. Jim holds him 
dividing mate still’ 

‘Wonder if Jim’s struck anything this time, 
said Revel. 

‘Shouldn’t be surprised if he did. He’s gone 
into new ground, and Jim is not the man to do 
so without knowing what he is about,’ 

After this there was ten minutes’ silence. 
They drank and smoked, and smoked and drank, 
and wiped their faces, and sighed with the heat. 
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‘I'll tell you what, Warner, said the younger 
man at last ; ‘we are doing no good loafing about 
here. Could we muster funds enough for a 
modest prospecting swag ?’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘I, would start and see what there is in that 
district Jim has gone to. If there is one good 
thing, you know there is every probability of 
another alongside of it. Hang it all, Warner! if 
we could get anything worth floating, we might 
clear out of this infernal place and face home- 
wards again. Wouldn’t a good, greasy London 
fog be refreshing after all this sun?’ 

‘But do you think it would be quite safe for 
_ us to go home—just yet?’ 

‘Pooh, man! Who could molest us? She is 
dead, poor soul, and her son is gone to the ends 
of the earth somewhere.’ 

‘Well, about this expedition. Are you really 
ready to go?’ 

‘If I had the swag I would be off to-morrow.’ 

‘I must see Lily about money. She can obtain 
an advance, Of course, it will be quite under- 
stood that we are partners?’ 

‘That’s always understood, Warner. We'll 
put it on paper if you like.’ 

‘I think it would be better, in case we strike 
anything really good. Just share and share alike ; 
the thing will be very simple.’ 

‘Quite simple,’ said Revel ; then, throwing away 
a stump of cigar and lighting a fresh one, he 
added after a pause: ‘There’s one other thing, 
Warner, I should like to be satisfied about. If we 
are successful—something tells me we shall be—I 
don’t know why—but if we are, I should like a 
clear understanding with you about Lily. I want 
her.’ 

‘I offered her to you at Adelaide, you know, 
and you wouldn’t have her.’ 

‘True, Warner,’ answered the other, with a 
grin. ‘You wanted to relieve yourself of her as 
an inconvenient burden, and I was obliged to 
decline her for the same reason. Without dis- 
respect to Lily, it’s best to do plain speaking. 
But if fortune smiles upon us, and we are able to 
return to London, things will be different.’ 

‘Very different,’ assented Warner lazily. ‘But 
you needn’t have brought the subject up, Mark. 
You don’t want the agreement about Lily put on 
paper too, do you?’ 

‘Well, no,’ said the other, ‘as long as the thing 
is understood.’ 

‘It is quite understood, Mark. Let us have 
another drink. Who is that chap leaning against 
the door ?’ 

‘That’s the Bishop of Charnwood’s son.’ 

‘He’s very drunk.’ 

‘He must be, because he is talking to himself 
in Greek. And there’s Viscount Halemount at 
yonder table, bargaining with that teamster for a 
horse and cart. Those two will be pretty drunk 
before their bargain is concluded.’ 


A few days later Mark Revel was equipped 
with the necessary ‘swag’ by means of an ad- 
vance of wages obtained by Lily Warner. He 
started from ‘Coolgardie in the early morning, 
none knowing his direction or destination except 
his partner, Warner. For some hours he pursued 
an easterly route, as though he were making for 
what is called ‘Hannan’s Field, in the vicinity 
of Kalgoorlie. But he turned to the northward, 
and kept on his way through the bush until he 
calculated he was on a line with the mining camp 
of ‘Twenty-five Mile” Here, as it was near sun- 
set, he halted for the night. Turning his small 
country horse loose, he lit a fire and put on the 
‘billy’ to make tea, and with this and ‘damper’ 
he made his supper; and then, sitting with his 
back against a gum-tree, he smoked for the best 
part of an hour. 

With the first dawn he was up and prepared 
breakfast. In less than an hour he was again in 
motion. Now he was going eastward, or rather 
in a north-easterly direction, following the half- 
obliterated mark of wheels which he had dis- 
covered half-an-hour after starting. 

‘ Jim’s route,’ he mentally remarked. ‘1 wonder 
how far he went.’ 

About three in the afternoon he came upon 
one of those ghastly sights which the terrible 
bush sometimes affords, First he met a country 
pony, struggling through the scrub and cropping 
what it could, yoked to a broken cart. Farther 
on, a condenser—that rude machine on which the 
miner depends for purifying somewhat imperfectly 
the brackish water found here and there in 
granite hollows—lay broken by the path, along 
with other contents of the cart. 

‘I say, Jim,’ soliloquised Revel, as he contem- 
plated these things, ‘if that broken condenser 
was yours I’m sorry for you!’ 

Proceeding a distance of less than a quarter of 
a mile, Revel came upon the unfortunate miner 
lying in the bush, naked, Men in the last ex- 
tremities of thirst are commonly impelled, by 
some insane motive, to divest themselves of all 
their clothing. And this was Jim Solus, Re- 
garding him for a minute with curiosity rather 
than compassion, Revel glanced around for the 
man’s clothes. They were close by, and from a 
small leather wallet attached to a belt he took 
an old map. 

This he examined attentively. The district 
was very accurately marked upon it, and Revel 
quickly fixed the spot he now occupied. About 
five miles to the north-east the map bore a cross 
in lead-pencil. 

‘Ah!’ said Revel, ‘he has found something 
there. I will hurry on and see. It looks to be 
all over with Jim.’ 

With another brief glance at the dead or dying 
miner—it mattered nothing to Mark Revel which 
it was—he hastened forward, and, hot as it was, 
covered the five miles in little over an hour. 
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Here an anxious search followed. The place was 
covered with bush. The surface soil seemed to 
be all sand. No sign of water, of course, was 
visible anywhere. But here and there Revel saw, 
protruding through the sand, an outcrop of yellow 
quartz. He tramped a quarter of a mile in a 
circle before he discovered what he was in 
search of, 

A triumphant ‘Ha!’ broke from him as he 
came upon the well-known mark of two shallow 
trenches at right angles to each other. Following 
the direction of one of the arms of the angle, he 
found, some distance away, another similar pair 
of trenches. Then, in due course, he discovered 
the third and fourth angles of the square making 
the miner’s ‘claim,’ and at the corner of the last 
a post was sunk in the ground, with a piece of 
paper nailed to it, containing in rough hand- 
writing the following notification : 


GOLDEN LILY CLAIM. 


I, James Gaverick, of Coolgardie, have discovered and 
marked off this Claim, for which I intend forthwith to 
apply to the Warden for a Lease. 


Dec, 10, 1895, 


Without a moment’s hesitation Revel tore a 
leaf from a pocket-book, and wrote a similar 
notification over his own name, merely altering 
the name from ‘Golden Lily’ to ‘Revel’s Find’ 
He tore poor Jim’s paper from the post, and sub- 
stituted his own. Then he made his arrange- 
ments to camp there for the night, after again 
examining the ground curiously, but vainly, for 
‘the indications of gold that made Jim mark the 
claim off. 

It would hardly have done to go back to Cool- 
gardie immediately. Revel had plenty of ‘tucker’ 
(as they call provisions), and had no need for 
hurry. He therefore spent a week in the bush, 
tramping about and examining the ground. But 
whatever in the way of gold the ground con- 
tained was a sealed book to him. He knew 
absolutely nothing of that elementary mineralogy 
which informs the ordinary miner’s eye of the 
presence of the precious metal. 

At the expiration of a week, having altered the 
date of his notification to the day of his departure, 
he started back to Coolgardie. Passing the spot 
where he had left the naked body of the poor 
miner, he was surprised to find no trace of it. 
The dingoes, he thought, or some other starving 
beasts, must have devoured it, even to the bones. 
Jim Solus was dead, or as good as dead, when 


JAMES GAVERICK. 


Revel saw him, and no man in that stage ever 
got up again and walked. That was the end of 
Jim Solus—as it had been the end of many a 
miner on these desert, fields. 

The old condenser Revel passed again, and some 
scattered fragments of the miner’s ‘swag’ Turn- 
ing off the track east of Twenty-five Mile, he 
retraced his former course as nearly as he could 
guess, and at length found himself on the Kal- 
goorlie trail. Late that night he reached Cool- 
gardie, and greatly surprised Warner by walking 
in upon him, 

‘Back already! The same old luck, I suppose ?’ 

‘No; I’ve struck it this time, Warner—at 
least, I have marked off a promising claim, and 
we must apply for a lease at once. The thing is 
all luck? 

‘I know it’s luck. But ours has been so low 
that I thought it was never going to bob up 
again. See anything of Jim Solus?’ 

‘No,’ said Revel. ‘I can’t have hit the precise 
part of the country Jim is gone to. But I believe 
we have struck a godd thing at last. Let me have 
something to eat and drink; I am hungry and 
fatigued.’ 

‘The next question, said Warner, ‘will be to 
get money to keep the lease going until we can 
put it on the market. We must do it somehow, 
because if it is a good thing it would be ten 
thousand pities to sell it. Think what we can 
make out of it by floating a company in London! 
There’s the mining engineers to report on it, 
too. We must think it over, Mark.’ 

‘We can pay the engineers when we float the 
company—pay them with shares, I mean. I 
know two or three fellows who will do the job 
for us. 

‘I wonder there’s no news of Jim Solus,’ 

‘Hang Jim Solus!’ said Revel angrily. ‘ What 
have we got to do with him?’ 

The lease of the new mine, ‘Revel’s Find,’ 
was obtained in due course, and the ground 
marked off by the government surveyor. Money 
was obtained by some means, and men put to 
work on the lease to comply with the labour 
regulations. Revel got the three ‘experts’ he had 
spoken of to sober up and go out to examine and 
report upon the mine. Their reports were most 
favourable ; ‘ Revel’s Find’ was emphatically pro- 
nounced by these authorities to be one of the 
richest properties in the colony. The famous 
Greenhill Lode undoubtedly ran through it from 
north-east to south-west. 
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A STRANGE TONGUE 


Ee “3 IM KEE, the cook on the ranch here 

oe yy on Vancouver Island, is a Chinaman, 
ni and naturally he speaks Chinese. 
2 We know he is speaking his own 
language when he hurls at other 
Chinese who may be working on the 
place a flood of linguistic brickbats. No master of 
hounds (in the old days) or begrimed bargee ever 
had such a vocabulary of hard, angular, knubbly, 
three-cornered words as ordinary Chinese words 
are. If he had, no repartee would have stood 
against them, and the ‘ cussee’ (or person addressed) 
would have no alternative but to sink into the 
nearest available oblivion. But Jim Kee also 
speaks Pidgin-English. By the way, ‘pidgin’ is 
the nearest approach a Chinaman can get to 
‘business,’ and ought not to be spelt, as it often 
is, ‘pigeon,’ Well, Jim uses his best Pidgin-English, 
highly spiced with American slang from over the 
border, while he addresses us; and if you give 
him the chance, he will enter into minute details 
of Chinese manners, customs, and history, all 
more or less unintelligible by reason of mixed 
metaphor and the intricacies of the language, 
One story he tells us is that the Chinese 
emperor is not a very good man—why we cannot 
make out—and that ‘bimeby he [they] mak-um 
one other man king. This, being tainted with 
conspiracy and all sorts of spicy ideas, interests 
us, and we ask when the coming overthrow of 
the monarch may be expected. ‘Oh,’ says Jim, 
‘in *bout three hunnerd year!’ Affairs move 
slowly in China. But, in addition to Jim, we have 
our Indian neighbours, and often they come up 
from their reserve close by to buy apples or 
to sell fish, We can buy a ten-pound salmon 
from them for a shilling. Then the fun begins, 
Jim is the guardian of the apple-store, and he 
produces a small basketful of apples for a 
‘quarter’ (quarter of a dollar). Sometimes the 
Indians are satisfied, sometimes they are not; and 
when they are not the fun begins. They speak 
to us in Chinook; they speak to each other in 
the dialect of their own tribe. Jim speaks English 
(his variety thereof), tries Chinook, and when 
excited, and the bargain is reaching its highest 
pitch, his feelings become too much for him, 
and he flies off into Chinese. Then the Indians 
quail, and take their apples and depart. Therefore 
there is babel on this coast, but it is nothing 
now to what it was when the first white men 
reached it. 

In that vast district lying between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific, from San Francisco 
Bay nearly up to Alaska, of which a large part 
was then generally known as Oregon—a term now 
applied to one of the states of America lying 
between California and Washington—dwelt many 
tribes of Indians, all of the same race, but speak- 


ing no less than twelve absolutely distinct lan- 
guages; and these languages were again divided 
up into dialects, many of them so different as to 
render the speakers of one quite unintelligible to 
their neighbours on the other side of a range of 
hills who spoke another. History relates, that 
this ignorance of each other’s tongue led to much 
fighting, and was frequently the cause of the 
fierce intertribal wars that were then almost 
continuously waging. The difficulty of the white 
man who arrived to ‘trade’ may be easily 
imagined. A sailor dealing with natives soon 
picks up a few of the simplest words, and rapidly 
makes progress; but his powers are sorely taxed 
when he sails out of the first river he strikes and 
into the next, thirty miles off, and finds that the 
natives there do not understand the words he 
picked up at his first point of arrival. This 
difficulty so hampered the early traders that a 
common language, a Volapiik, was started. And 
this common lingo is now almost a complete 
language, and is spoken by natives all over that 
huge country which used to be known as Oregon, 
and is called the ‘Chinook Jargon,’ or ‘Oregon 
Trade Language.’ 

This jargon was not made to order and ‘taught 
in the schools,’ but gradually grew up as necessities 
arose, until now at length it has arrived at the 
dignity of having a dictionary printed all to itself, 
and out of its precocity it has produced a fraime- 
work which may some day arrive at the dignity of 
a grammar. The course of its growth is interesting. 

Nootka Sound, on the west coast of Vancouver 
Island, was the haven to which most ships trading 
to this coast laid their courses, and here the jargon 
was cradled. And we find, as might be expected, 
that many of its most useful words are culled 
from the tribe that dwelt in that wild and wet 
district—such as kloshe, ‘good ;’ hyas and tenas, 
‘large’ and ‘small ;’ kumtuks, ‘to understand ;’ 
mahkook, ‘to trade;’ and wawa, ‘to talk’—these 
being just the kind of words that would be wanted 
at first. By degrees other words—words that had 
a character of their own—from other tribes were 
added. Perhaps it would be fairer to say that the 
words added from time to time were such as could 
be pronounced by Europeans, The Indian lan- 
guages are uncouth and unpronounceable to any 
one except, perhaps, a Welshman. The names of 
many articles of European make which came in 
the way of trade, and for which there could clearly 
be no native word, were adopted cither whole or 
in such form as to fit the curves of a native mouth, 
‘Bed’ and ‘boat’ were easy, but ‘cold’ becomes 
cole, ‘dry’ dly ; and that very difficult word, ‘hand- 
kerchief, the gaudy red or yellow one so much 
prized by the dusky beauties, had to get itself 
understvod as hakatshum, a name not altogether 
unlike that applied to the same article by Euro- 
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peans of tender age. The historical date of the 
origin of the language is shown by the word for 
‘Englishman,’ kintshautsh man, which, being done 
into English, is ‘King George man,’ and distin- 
guishes us from our Yankee cousin, who, whether 
he hailed from north or south or east or west of 
his vast territory, is always known as a Boston man, 
Meanwhile another element crept in. Across the 
great prairies of Manitoba and the North-west, 
over the peaks and through the gorges of the 
Rockies, came the trapper of the Hudson Bay 
Company, the French-Canadian voyageur, a man 
accustomed to deal with Indians; and his indi- 
viduality is strongly impressed into the jargon, 
which adopted his words with the article attached. 
Thus, under the letter L in the Chinook vocabu- 
lary we find that nearly all the words are French : 
lassiet, ‘a plate ;’ lashase, ‘chair ;’ lemahto, ‘ hammer ;’ 
leplet (le prétre), ‘priest.’ Calipeen, ‘a rifle? and 
Siwash, ‘Indian, are from the French carabine 
and sauvage. The imitation of sounds, almost an 
Indian’s chief instinct, has produced a number of 
words—tintin, ‘a bell ;’ tektik, ‘a watch ;’ and, most 
curious of all, tumtwm, ‘the heart’ (not that part 
of the human anatomy subject to periodical pains 
during childhood, which it might be expected to 
mean). The word has also come to mean to think 
or to wish; Nica tumtum chako hyw snass—‘It is 
my heart [I think] that a big rain is coming.’ 
The origin of many of the words is unknown, 
and these were probably the result of some 
passing event; but many grew from very strange 
causes. Pelton means ‘a fool,’ and is also an 
adjective, ‘foolish, and it had its origin in this 
way: In the very early days there was a half- 
witted man named Pelton, who did very strange 
things, living at a settlement near the mouth of 
the Columbia River, and, as he was well known, 
any strange conduct on the part of any one came 
to be reported as ‘ All the same Pelton.’ In spite 
of his lack of wit, Mr Pelton is probably the 
only one of that settlement whose name will be 
handed down to posterity. In 1804 an expedition 
under two well-known travellers, Messrs Lewis 


and Clarke, visited the coast, and the salutation, 
‘Clarke, how are you?’ is now the familiar 
Clahoiya ?—‘ How do you do?’ 

From its earliest beginnings the jargon was 
found to be so useful that it spread and grew 
very rapidly. The Columbia River soon became 
a large centre of trade, and consequently we find 
many of the words, and also the name of the 
jargon itself, derived from the tribe of Chinook 
Indians who dwelt in that district. 

In 1863 a dictionary of the jargon by Mr 
George Gibbs was published by the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington, containing about 500 
words, classified as follows: Chinook, 221 ; French, 
94; English, 67 ; Salish, 39; Nootka, 24; the rest 
being obscure, unknown, or derived from imitation. 
It is a little strange that there is not one Russian 
word to be found, 

As mentioned before, the jargon has practically 
no grammar, and should therefore highly com- 
mend itself to the schoolboy. Its nouns have 
no declension, its adjectives no gender, and its 
verbs no moods oi declensions. At the same 
time custom is forming idioms, and out of idioms 
may come grammar. It may appear at first sight 
that it would be almost impossible to express any 
even slightly complicated thought in a language 
containing so few words. But it must be re- 
membered that the method of talking amongst 
savage races is always highly figurative, and thus 
a few words may in various combinations mean 
many things. There is no word for the Deity, 
but Saghalie Tyee, ‘the Chief on high, is used 
instead. Sitkum sun, literally ‘half day,’ means 
‘twelve o'clock. It may amuse speculative 
ethnologists to ponder over what may come of 
this rudiment of a language in the future. At 
present it is spoken continually over, say, two 
thousand miles of coast, and though it is a rudi- 
ment, it is growing. New words are creeping in, 
and fresh races are learning to speak it. Is it 
not true that out of a somewhat similar babel 
our beautiful and expressive English language has 


grown ? 


VINDICATION. 


PART IL. 


<4] ND now here, I said to myself, was 
Py the end of all; I had come to 
this at last, and my quest could 
go no farther, If Sir Francis 
Prestyn had not lain in this room, 
so easy of escape, there had Leen 
none other so well suited to his purpose. I 
looked round it, having the full courage of my 
conviction, Yet what was there to find? 

It was a grim, oblong room, the oaken walls of 
it black with age; the shadows crowding in its 
corners so ghostly that I had a touch less of con- 


tempt for those in the hostelry. It would be 
deemed by any country-folk a dismal place, even 
the fire and lights serving but to heighten its 
melancholy, There hung no picture of any sort on 
its walls ; an ancient mirror on a table was framed 
in oak ; and the room and the bed, with its heavy 
curtains, moth-eaten with age, bearing coldly upon 
it the look of a hearse, began to give me a creeping 
chill. Yet I could have sworn even then, to my 
very soul, I dreaded neither man nor spectre. 
And now I took no further look at it, for what 
I had to do for the next few hours was to wait; 
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and what, indeed, I was to do after that had begun 
to resolve itself into a vague melancholy and despair. 
But I thought of one thing at a time, after the 
manner of men of my temperament ; and knowing 
I was well provided with candles and fuel, and 
that they were all agog in the inn, and would be 
till some time past midnight—for at that hour 
they would account me visited by a spectre—I sat 
down to tire out their patience. 

After years, what were a few extra hours? Yet 
the time went slowly. There were prying eyes 
about me, I knew, seeking each chink in the door, 
and I could have sworn that two or three listened 
with bated breath for every sound, though I had 
forewarned them I should not put the lights out. 
I caught the sound of their feet sometimes, pictur- 
ing them to myself clutching each other’s hands, 
starting at every sound, huddling together at every 
movement. But I did not hear even that at last, 
so taken up was I with the thought of Francis 
Prestyn. 

The fire, once replenished, had begun to burn low 
again ; but as the night wore on the wildness of 
the gale seemed rather to increase. It was a very 
hurricane, a wind fit for the tropics. The room 
was full of unimaginable noises as the wind swept 
through it, raving in the chimney as the clock 
neared midnight. 

I remembered that the whole company of them 
would be outside my door; a faint voice, quickly 
stifled, of some woman came to my ears for a 
moment. Yet the knowledge that they were there 
scarcely touched me. For my thoughts were full 
of my kinsman—my soul seemed one with his— 
and | heard the clock strike twelve like one in a 
dream. 


I saw him, in my mind’s eye, in this room—_ 


where, I had now no doubt, he had lain—pacing 
the floor with restless feet, looking into the drowsy 
fire. I saw him in this solitary place on this wild 
night, sitting as I was doing, nursing his chin on 
one hand, looking into the glow with dreaming eyes. 

How I came to be assured of it I know not, 
yet it seemed to me I was looking into his very 
soul, and knew it ardent and eager, full of a great 
hopefulness. He had the treasure safe—even here, 
in the room with him—and who knew what the 
future might bring forth? That by his help, and 
of his aid, the king might come to his own again ? 
For it was but a matter of time now; a perilous 
journey borne, the riches given up to the rightful 
owner. 

He was a man of comely looks—I1 knew it 
from the portrait—hawk-featured, and with a 
ruddy colour. It seemed as if I could look upon 
him, and see his eyes darken and burn. I read 
the thought that was in his mind; it was some- 
thing to have lived for this hour. 

An ember fell out of the grate and I wakened 
from my dream. It was long past midnight. And 
I was alone—at the end of my quest—in Francis 
Prestyu’s room. Aud what I had looked upon, 


almost with my waking eyes, was but dream and 
fancy. 

I went to the door and listened. There was no 
footstep stirring. Those in the inn accounted me 
asleep at last, undisturbed by spectre or by the 
fear of one, even deeming me a man too learned, 
it might be, to have room for fancy. And now 
I went so far as to unbolt the door; but this 
room I had chosen being at a distance from the 
others, and the unwonted vigil having, no doubt, 
wearied each one of them, I did not hear so 
much as a breath that I could construe into 
nearness of human creature. The wind had made 
pause for a moment; I heard it rise again, gather- 
ing force for another blast that should crack 
the tree-tops, as I slid the bolt into its place. 

I knew it to be nothing but the wind, that 
burst out again in all its fury as I turned, 
leaning my back against the door, rattling the 
hinges of it as if an enemy were outside, set 
upon capturing me. Yet as I looked something 
smote strangely on my heart—as if a hand had 
touched me there. 

It was not the wind I was thinking of ; and I 
knew that it was the fire, slowly dying, and the 
candles which had burned low, that filled the 
room with strange shadows. I heard the sound 
of the tempest outside, and knew that the noises 
I heard were but part of it. But it was begin- 
ning to be borne in upon me that there was 
some one in the room besides myself. 

My eyes were fixed on one corner, and yet I 
saw nothing but long, flickering shadows. A 
weaker fancy might have construed a hundred of 
them into spectres, but I knew them for what 
they were. If something lurked in that sombre 
place, it was in the very blackness of it, close to 
the wall; there might even be a sliding panel— 
so it flashed through my brain in a second’s 
space. I became suddenly aware, too, of the 
loneliness in which I stood in the house, a 
solitariness I had desired. There might be one 
behind, with intent to rob and murder, who had 
drawn the panel back for a moment and looked 
out; and, so dvuing, in some inexplicable way I 
had divined his presence. 

I had not come unarmed. My hand went to 
my breast. I walked—carelessly, to all appearance 
—to the place where the taller candle burned, 
and then, lifting it above my head, with a sudden 
movement flung the light into the corner, 

There was nothing to be seen, Oaken panelling, 
an empty space—dismal enough, ghostly too, to 
all seeming—black boards, black walls ; but neither 
face nor form there. 

Another thought sped to my brain like lightning. 
I took the candle into the place, setting it on a 
chair, and tried each panel for some distance on 
either side, pressing my fingers along the edges, 
searching everywhere for a secret spring. I must 
have spent full twenty minutes taking each one 
separately, ‘There was no movement in any. The 
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knowledge of my womanishness, the conviction that 
I had fancied something in a space where there 
was nothing but bare boards, filled me, alone 
though I was, with a sense of shame. I had 
come hither to seek for that which it had been 
the dream of my life my kinsman had hidden, 
and I had wasted half-an-hour looking for an 
imagined murderer. 

Yet there had been no waste of time. I re- 
membered that when I had made up the fire and 
lighted another candle, and sitting down, with 
my back to the fireplace this time, let my gaze 
run over the room. I had come hither to search 
—to see if, on floor or wall, in hole or corner, 
was any sign of buried treasure. 

I held the candle high, walking from corner 
to corner and looking closely at all—a partly- 
broken chest, shaped like a bureau, taking my 
fancy most. I saw that one drawer had the 
bottom of it broken away; another stuck fast, 
and took much time and patience; but I had 
them all out at last. And when the framework 
was so laid bare, I saw no room for any secret 
drawer—a hope having possessed me all the time 
that I might find some letter. 

There was nothing there. I turned the frame- 
work of it over and over, my fingers growing 
black with dust. Even when I meant to leave 
it I went back again, the curious shape of it 
having taken my faucy—scrutinising each inch for 
marks wrought in the wood—for the old fever 
of search was beginning to rise in my veins. 

I would look at it once more; after that the 
flooring, which last I had had more hope of 
before I came than of aught else in the room. 
I took up each drawer, and turned it over once 
again for sign of any scratch that I could interpret 
into a word, when, happening to glance once more 
towards that corner where I had first imagined 
some presence, the same possession fell on me. 

It was all in shadow now. The candle was at 
some distance, but I remembered I had searched 
it before, and knew the folly of my own imagin- 
ing, which now had grown so strong that I could 
only look towards the place with riveted eyes, 
and could have sworn, had I not found my fancy 
play me false before, that some one stood there. 
Without waiting for the candle this time, I found 
courage enough to walk straight to the place, 
I touched empty air. 

But now I was too full of unrest, too pas- 
sionate with a kind of despair which kept me 
constantly alert, to pause even for wonderment 
at my own folly, dismissing it with the thought 
that it was a strange thing. I had never known 
myself guilty of such imaginings before; nor 
would I let them tempt me to search the panels 
again, assured already that there was nothing there, 
for the wind might go down presently and every 
sound be heard. The hours were advancing and 


I had not yet searched the floor, the uneven boards 
of which had long been magnets to draw me. 


I began to look at each, taking the light in my 
hand, kneeling down the better to do so, and 
beginuing at one end of the room. My old fancies 
were at play, for in many places I found pieces 
loose and easily detached, and set to work— 
having tools with me of many kinds—to raise 
any that looked to my eyes as if they had once 
been moved. I spent much time on this, often 
waiting for a gust of wind to drown some sound, 
and taking board by board. I laid another back 
with a certain dogged and grim resolution 1 had 
found serviceable when I had had sword in hand. 
I was looking at every nail now, examining each 
mark ; the wind was raging furiously, and I had 
grown less cautious of the sounds I made. And 
I was suddenly conscious, and now for the third 
time, of that strange contraction of the heart. 

There was Something in the room.” I could 
have taken oath of it this time, though I had 
my back that way—and in the same corner where 
I had searched at first. 

And now, whether robber or murderer I could 
not say. That I was watched I had this time 
no shadow of a doubt, for the very soul of me 
was aware of it. And my blood ran cold with 
a sort of shiver I had never known—not even 
when Death had stared at me. I dashed forward 
so suddenly and fiercely that I thought it scarce 
possible he could regain his secret hiding-place. 
And yet, when I touched no one—when I flung 
the light there—when I stood in the very place 
where he had been, gazing about me, listening, 
all ears, I could hear nothing but the sound of 
the wind. 

But now my blood had begun to burn—it 
had passed from frost to fire; and there was 
nothing else in the room to me, and I would 
wrest the secret of that corner if I lay in that 
house a month. I began to go over the panels 
again, pressing where I had done before, sliding 
my fingers along the edge of each, pressing even 
as I slid, that not one inch of the wood might 
escape me. It was of little moment to me in 
that mood that I had already tried all these. 
My fingers were upon the third panel when a 
sudden rush of blood went to my heart. Some- 
thing moved. 

My right hand went to my breast; my teeth 
clenched. With the left hand I pressed where 
the right one had been a moment ago The 
panel was sliding. 

I strained to pierce the darkness, listening for 
the first step forward of the murderer, the sound 
of his breathing. I gazed, fascinated, till the 
whole narrow doorway had rolled back, waiting 
for a step. None came. With my face to the 
place, I walked backward till I was able to take 
the candle in my hand. Then 1 advanced, still 
watching, till I stood at the very opening, and 
looked down a narrow flight of steps, woven 
over with cobwebs, thick with dust, that looked 
as if no foot had disturbed it for centuries. 
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AT A FRENCH BULL-FIGHT. 


i. HERE is a common misquotation of 

Ms) a well-known text, that ‘money is 
the root of all evil.’ And if you 
mean by ‘money’ the removal of 
all necessity to work, the saying is 
really more true in its perverted 
than in its original form. For, at any rate, as 
applied to nations, the ‘love of money,’ nuecessitat- 
ing constant labour and perpetually stimulating 
inventive skill, produces, on the whole, more 
good than bad effects. The Irish peasant, for 
instance, so long as he is contented with a fare 
of potatoes and butter-milk, shares his bedroom 
with the pig, haughtily refuses to earn six- 
pence by so degrading an act as carrying a bag 
for you, and is the finest material in the world 
for agitators to employ in houghing cattle or 
dragging men and women from their beds in 
the dead of night. But, once emigrated and started 
keenly in the competition of money-making, this 
self-same subject lives a blameless life and dies 
a mayor. 

Glance down the countries of Europe, and the 
decrease in the scale of decency and humanity 
from north to south is both glaring and instruc- 
tive. You will begin with the Norwegian, who 
exists in a country composed mainly of boulders, 
and you will find that he tells the truth, has 
a cheaper and better regulated system of tele- 
phones than any other nation, regulates his 
liquor-traffic on the Gothenburg system, and 
scarcely knows what murder is. You will end 
with the Sicilian or modern Greek, who 
spends such time as police supervision leaves 
entirely free in brigandage and cutting the 
throats of girls; or the Corsican, who regards it 
as his mission in life to shoot from behind a rock 
the sixteenth cousin of the man who accidentally 
killed his great-grandfather’s cur dog. 

If you would pursue your investigations still 
farther south, and anywhere outside a city wall, 
it may be well to do so from behind a bullet- 
proof cuirass, as you will be infallibly shot at 
sight if you happen alone on any considerable 
number of the inhabitants. From which it 
would appear that the more perfect the climate, 
the more productive the soil, the easier, in fact, 
that it is to live, the less you must expect to 
find of cleanliness, godliness, or humanity. 

Of this conclusion the land of Eyance, lying 
midway in the descensus Averni, offers at present 
a curivus and interesting illustration. ‘Judge me 
4 nation by ite play. In the north they are 
trying lard, and more or less successfully, to 
introduce rowing, football, and other manly sports 
as occupations for their spare time. In the 
south there is a furious contention still going on 


as to whether they shall or shall not allow the 


naturalisation of the Spanish bull-fight. 


In the month of August 1894, just before the 
first definite prohibition by the government of 
these disgusting spectacles, some of us happened 
to witness a typical one. And horrible as the 
details were, it may not be out of place to record 
them. 

Ever since the prohibition the struggle has been 
going on in a desultory fashion between the govern- 
ment in Paris and the people in the south, The 
Minister of the Interior, if he happens to be what 
the southerners call méchant, launches fitfully from 
time to time fresh prohibitions. Sometimes the mili- 
tary is used to actually prevent a particular corrida. 
Then there is more or less of riot and uproar. 
The shareholders in the arena, annoyed at the loss 
they have suffered, coolly arrange and advertise 
another show. This time the military receives 
no orders. The show takes place. The local 
senator or deputy presides at it; the local judge 
attends and enjoys it. Next morning there is a 
legal inquiry ; the bull-fighters are solemnly fined 
(the minimum legal amount) and banished (which 
means that they are given first-class tickets across 
the nearest frontier). Their banishment lasts 
just until they are wanted again. Thus, as a 
French gentleman explained to me, ‘Tout ga 
sarrange bien en famille, et on peut se ficher pas 
mal de la loi.’ 

Now for what we saw, and how we came to 
see it. 

Four of us were spending our summer holidays 
in the Pyrenees, and we had descended to the 
ancient town of Bayonne, once an English strong- 
hold, and the scene, at the Leyinning of this cen- 
tury, of some of Wellington’s snost dashing exploits. 
A grand old town it is, with the arms of England 
still silently looking down at you from the 
cathedral’s vaulted roof, with its massive and 
absolutely useless fortifications, and its splendid 
river, formed by the junction of the Nive and the 
Adour, rolling down to the sea at Biarritz. Every 
available bit of wall was placarded in gigantic 
letters, ‘Toros EN Bayona;’ and every one 
you spoke to said, ‘Of course you are staying 
over Sunday for the show?’ We did stay over 
Sunday, and, with the weakness of curiosity, we 
joined the swelling tide of some ten thousand 
human beings that poured through the pay-gates 
into the Amphitheatre, 

This Amphitheatre, or’ plaza, is an enormous 
building on a hill a little way outside the city 
walls, erected a few years before by a company 
who had gauged only too well their country- 
men’s contamination from their Spanish neigh- 
bours. It is a cheap parody in brick and 
stucco of a Roman colosseum, a shoddy affair, 
daubed with a hideous drab, and penetrated with 
an evil, slaughterhouse reek of dead things lurk- 
ing underneath the gloomy colonnades through 
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which you climb to your seat. These seats are 
not of marble; they are low benches made of 
painted deal, arranged in ascending tiers, for all 
the world like the gallery of an infants’ school. 
The half of these seats which are exposed to the 
sun are let much cheaper than those which are 
in the shadow, and are proportionately more 
crowded. In fact, an hour before the show begins 
they are crammed with an excited audience, who 
sit there under huge umbrellas, gesticulating, 
shrieking, and whistling to distant friends, smok- 
ing cigarettes and spitting, supplying meanwhile 
the waste ‘with constant goes of rough claret 
or lemonade, purveyed in a friendly way by 
struggling attendants, from a solitary tumbler. 

All round the topmost tier are huge masts, gay 
with bunting; the tricolour of France, the red 
and yellow stripes of Spain, the Imperial Eagle 
of Russia all hobnob together. Somehow, we 
were not sorry to miss the Union-jack. 

The time drags on, and the shaded seats begin 
to fill up. The president’s box is the last to 
fill, but the great man (nearly always either a 
member or official of the government which has 
forbidden bull-fighting) enters it on the stroke of 
four, accompanied by the officers of the torpedo 
flotilla which is lying off one of the quays in the 
river. Tremendous enthusiasm greets their ap- 
pearance, mixed with clamorous stampings and 
phrenetic cat-calls for the first victim. 

The vast arena, freshly strewn with dry sand, 
glares in the hot sun. Suddenly two alguazils, 
or marshals, dressed all in black and mounted on 
really fine horses, dash into the ring to the strains 
of a small band of trumpets and kettledrums, 
seated opposite to the ‘sixty exécutants’ The 
marshals make obeisance to the president, who 
is perched some fifty feet above them, and are 
understood to be asking permission to present the 
cuadrilla, or gang of bull-fighters. Behind them 
come six alguazils on foot, dressed in the costume 
of Philip IV.’s reign, Next in order come the 
two great heroes of the day, the primas espadas, 
whose proud prerogative it is to direct the tor- 
turing of each bull in turn, and administer the 
final death-blow with a sword-thrust. One is a 
man of forty-five, Cara-Ancha by name. He is 
bald and rather fat, and does not look remark- 
ably agile. In fact, he is by no means the man 
you would select to turn loose into a high-walled 
field with an average Welsh bull if you valued 
his life or his clothing. The latter is magnifi- 
cence itself. Dancing-pumps, white silk stock- 
ings, tight-fitting knee-breeches, and an Eton 
jacket of green silk, all heavily braided with gold 
lace ; his long black hair is tied up in a Spanish 
net, and he crowns the whole with a rakish 
three-cornered hat. The other is Francisco Bona- 
rillo, a smart young fellow of twenty-three. His 
dress is as gorgeous as his colleague’s, and he 
steps along with the swagger of a volunteer 
captain. Both these men have worked their way 


up to their present pinnacles of fame by arduous 
work as sobresalientes, or assistants, and continu- 
ous practice in the art of killing tethered cattle 
in the slaughterhouse with one scientific thrust. 
The programme informs us that Cara-Ancha 
‘received his baptism of blood’ in 1865, and that 
he is quite a Tory in his art, for ‘il conserve les 
passes de la haute école.’ Bonarillo has won his 
laurels chiefly in South America, where ‘son 
mode élégant et particulier de combattre et sa 
manitre intrépide lui ont valu de chaleureux 
succes,’ * 

Next enter, in costumes scarcely less striking, 
the picadores, chulos, and banderilleros, The pica- 
dores are mounted on the sorriest steeds that ever 
called aloud for the merciful offices of the cat’s- 
meat merchant. The public facetiously call them 
‘herrings, and regard the fact that their pur- 
chase-value is about one sovereign as crushing 
proof of their fitness for the horrible cruelties 
to be shortly practised upon them. 

The chulos and banderilleros are not mounted. 
Their functions will, be explained later. 

The whole cuadrilla obsequiously bow the knee 
to the presidential box, and retire whilst the 
president flings down the key of the toril, or 
stable, gaily decorated with a bunch of ribbons, to 
the alguazil. The latter rides with it to the 
keeper of the door, and then, with a great show 
of haste and terror, gallops wildly out. The pica- 
dores and the gang on foot return and take up 
their places along the edge of the wooden barrier, 
some five feet in height, which surrounds the 
arena. Immediately behind this barrier, which is 
designed for the safety of a man hard pressed, 
runs a narrow passage, with several openings into 
the sand, and backed with a second barricade, 
considerably higher, and shutting off the spectators 
from all danger. The doors of the toril are flung 
wide open, and to a fanfare of trumpets the first 
bull dashes out. He is a magnificent black beast, 
in the pink of condition, and you feel inclined to 
admire at first the bold rush with which he 
enters, and the coquettish rosette of red and white 
ribbon, the divisa of the farm where he was 
reared, on his left shoulder. But your admira- 
tion receives a kind of chill, and a nasty feeling 
runs round underneath your waistcoat, when you 
learn that this rosette is threaded through the top 
of a steel skewer some five inches long. You 
cannot see the skewer—for the excellent reason 
that just as the animal emerged from his stall it 
was buried up to the top in his body—where it 
remains throughout the subsequent proceedings. 
These proceedings are regulated and arranged with 
the most minute and scrupulous adhesion to 
traditional etiquette. The suerte, or ‘game,’ as it 
is feelingly described, is divided into three parts: 


* The public admiration for these espadas can hardly 
be exaggerated. One of them was killed some little 
time ago by a bull which proved one too many for him, 
Sixty thousand people followed his coffin to the tomb. 
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{1) teasing the bull with coloured cloaks, and 
jumping out of the way when he charges, com- 
bined with the ‘game’ with the ‘piques’ of the 
picadores ; (2) sticking -banderillas into the bull; 
(3) finally exasperating the animal with the 
muleta, or small scarlet cape, and killing him 
with the estogue, a long, rapier-like sword. 

And that is what we saw enacted six times 
running that Sunday afternoon. 

Arrived in the centre of the arena, Cortito 
(that was the bull’s name) stood perfectly still ; 
he was dazzled by the brilliant light and con- 
fused by the roar of the people, coming straight 
from his dark and silent stall. But the skewer 
is smarting in his shoulder, and when one of the 
chulos glides up to him irom behind and trails 
his gaudy cape before his face, Cortito is after 
him like a shot. The chulo runs for the barti- 
eade, and before he is half-way there one of his 
fellows has diverted the animal with another 
cloak. This game, which in itself is really rather 
pretty, and demands considerable pluck and agility, 
only lasts a few minutes. The people have paid 
their money for blood, and blood is what they 
want. So the chulos attract the bull near to a 


The latter is sitting motionless on his poor old 
worn-out horse, with his vara, or lance, tightly 
gripped in his right hand against his right side. 
This lance is simply a very thick broomstick, ten 
feet long, with a short spike at the end, and a 
bunch of tow wrapped tightly round the wood 
just where the spike enters it. It is intended to 
push the bull away and hold him off. As soon 
as Cortito perceives the man on the horse he 
stops suddenly, paws the ground, and snorts with 
rage. The poor, patient horse stands still, too, 
his knees shaking with terror, despite the bandage 
over his right eye, which is there to prevent his 
seeing too much and getting out of the way. 
Suddenly Cortito charges with lowered head. 
The picador leans forward, sticks him with the 
vara just as his horns are almost touching the 
horse’s ribs, presses downwards almost vertically, 
and shoves with all his weight and for all he is 
worth, edging his steed off to the left the while. 
The latter rears up in horrible fright and plunges 
desperately. Sullenly the bull presses forward ; 
down goes the lance. See! it is through his hide 
now, spike, wadding, wood and all. Have you 
seen a schoolboy’s pocket bulging out and reveal- 
ing the bulky contents within? That is what the 
bull’s side looks like as the wooden pole slides 
lower and lower, six inches, a foot, two feet 
between his skin and his bones. The furious 
struggle lasts for a minute or two, At last Cor- 
tito can stand it no longer; he wrenches himself 
free, wheels round, and makes for a chulo who 
is mocking him just behind. But his sharp horn 
has scored a point, and gashed the horse’s chest. 
Up runs a chulo, and stuffs a handful of rags 
into the wound, It would never do to have 


that bleeding unchecked. Some of the actors’ 
fine clothes might be stained and ruined. And 
the worshipful public has not yet had _ half 
enough fun for the sovereign expended on that 
horse. The poor beast is dancing about with 
pain and fear, and almost at once Cortito 
comes at him again. The picador is late this 
time ; Cortito gets both his horns into the animal’s 
abdomen, works them savagely about, and then, 
with gigantic strength, lifts man and beast into 
the air and flings them heavily to the ground. 
In a moment half-a-dozen chulos are there dis- 
tracting his attention, whilst others raise the 
fallen rider. The horse lies kicking wildly ; three 
or four men beat him furiously on the boniest 
parts of his legs with heavy sticks, and he 
struggles up. Rags are no good this time. 
Surely they are going to put him out of 
his misery! Do you think so? If you do, 
you don’t yet know the Spaniard and his ideas 
of sport. Look; they are hoisting the man into 
his saddle again. He is thickly padded, and has 
suffered no hurt whatever from his fall. His legs 
are protected with strips of steel, wrapped round 
and round with buffalo hide. He grips his vara, 
digs his spurs, with rowels as big as a crown- 
piece, into the poor brute’s flanks, and makes 
him gallop round the ring to meet Cortito once 
more. 

The spectators yell with delight, and leap 
wildly up on to their seats. Indignant shouts 
from those behind: ‘Assis! Assis! nom de Dieu! 
Mais on ne peut rien voir !’ 

Again Cortito gets in under the vara’s point ; 
this time he buries his horns in the mangled 
brute’s chest, and hurls him backwards. Ah! 
they may flog his wretched victim as much as 
they like now; he will never stand up again. 
Viciously the chulos wrench the big saddle and 
bridle off, and leave him there to bleed and 
writhe. Presently, with no kind of hurry, when 
the coast is clear, a butcher in red comes up and 
deals the coup de grace with the puntilla, or short 
dagger, which is stabbed into the spinal cord in 
the neck. A handful of sawdust is scattered over 
the wreckage, and there it remains till the end 
of the tragedy. 

Another picador is ready, and the ghastly 
butchery is gone through once more. Cortito’s 
glossy black hide is striped with a hideous broad 
band of smoking crimson from the gashes of the 
vara, and the divisa is white and red no longer. 
With splendid pluck he still shows fight. Pant- 
ing and blind with rage, he tears to strips the 
cape which one of his tormentors has dropped— 
and dropped rather hastily. Look at those ladies 
—save the mark !—laughing till the tears roll 
down their cheeks because the poor brute has 
tripped and fallen in the blood-stained rags, See ! 
he is up again, and wildly chases to the barrier 
a chulo who has left himself too near. Over the 
wood goes the man, and with a supreme effort 
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Cortito leaps clean after him. It is child’s-play 
for the man, of course, to drop back into the 
arena, but the audience goes wild once more with 
delight. Those in front leap up again, and are 
as lustily cursed as ever by those behind. 

This is the ‘triumph of mind over matter’ 
which Théophile Gautier has given as his reason 
for revelling in bull-fights; a noble triumph, in 
sooth! such as can be rivalled, perhaps, in the 
annals of King Theebaw or the purlieus of Con- 
stantinople. 

Now is the time for the spectators in the front 
row to exhibit their lion-hearted courage. From 
their impregnable retreat they crane forward, and 
boldly stab and flog Cortito with their sticks till 
he is forced back into the sand. 

His drooping head and desperate, appealing gaze 
round the sea of faces would touch the heart of 
a fiend. At least one would have thought so an 
hour ago. For the minute he has realised that 
he is fighting a hopeless battle, and, careless of 
the flaunted mantles, he wanders wearily in search 
of the stable whence he came. His appeal is 
quickly answered. The trumpets sound a fanfare, 
and Act II. begins. A man is standing in the 
centre ; the chulos vault the barricade and leave 
him there. Cortito is tired out, and does not see 
the man at once; he still walks slowly round the 
edge, stopping, with pitiable ignorance and vain 
displays of noble strength, to trample and gore 
the horses’ carcasses. The man advances a yard 
or two. In his hands he has two banderillas. 
These are sticks a yard in length, enjoliveées, 
as they say, with spiral frills of pink and white 
paper. At the end is a small harpoon-head, a 
sharp steel blade with a deeply barbed point. In 
a flash Cortito sees him, and advances at a run. 
The banderillero awaits him, pluckily enough, and, 
at the moment when he charges, thrusts one of 
his infernal weapons into each shoulder, leaps 
aside, and bolts for safety. Stung to fresh mad- 
ness, Cortito shakes the banderillas savagely ; one 
dangles and beats his side, the other flies out 
high into the air. Another and another pair 
are fixed into him, with more or less adroitness. 
Being a high-mettled beast, he is spared one—and 
one only—fiendish refinement of cruelty. Had he 
refused to charge, the banderillas would have con- 
tained lighted squibs, which, after fizzing for a 
minute, would have exploded with a sharp and 
terrorising detonation. 

Again the trumpets sound ; this time it is with 
his death-warrant. Weakened and exhausted, the 
poor brute stands there in the burning sun, with 
roping nostrils, lashing his bleeding sides with his 
tail, and feebly pawing the burning dust. This 
is the moment for the espada. Daintily he 


approaches, with his sword hidden under the 
scarlet muleta, Five minutes more of teasing 
him ensue; a dozen futile charges at the aggra- 
vating cloth, and at last Cara-Ancha plunges the 
rapier up to the hilt between his shoulder-blades, 


A convulsive shudder hurls the blade far away, 
and Cortito staggers to the edge. Cara-Ancha 
regains his estoque and follows him. No haste, no 
flutter ; with sparkling, ferret eyes the Spaniards 
watch him as he comes to close quarters once 
more. This time the thrust is truer. Down sinks 
Cortito on his knees; his magnificent head 
trembles dizzily from side to side. Slowly, slowly 
he leans, rolls over, and, with a piteous groan, 
expires. 

An uproar of enthusiastic applause surges round 
the amphitheatre from all the degenerate mongrels 
there, in whose veins the brutal instincts of the 
Roman Empire and the savages it conquered are 
tempered to-day with nothing better than their 
own unutterably foul tobacco and absinthe. With 
childish, idiotic excitement, they fling down into 
the arena top-hats and _ billycocks, overcoats, 
halfpence, and packets of cigarettes. The espada 
walks round, smiling and bowing. The princely 
gifts of coppers and tobacco he retains, the articles 
of apparel he courteously and laboriously returns 
to their expectant owners; they merely wish to 
have them touched by the heroic artist in silk 
breeches and patent pumps. Meanwhile two 
teams of mules, gaily decked with red and yellow 
braid, and jingling with innumerable bells, are 
flogged at full speed into the ring and yoked to 
the dead animals. These they drag round for the 
human vultures to feast their eyes upon, and then 
disappear, leaving a horrible red track in their 
wake, 

Have you had enough of this? 

I know four of the spectators had more than 
enough. They sat there, sick and trembling with 
disgust, and, as leaving the place was impossible, 
they sat there miserably till the end. One feeling, 
passionate if not good, was uppermost, and that 
was a longing that the bull should kill one or 
more of his torturers, and so break up the show. 
Once this desire was mightily near being satisfied, 
for Surdito, a large and powerful animal, sue- 
ceeded in knocking Cara-Ancha down and ripping 
his fine clothes open. But their chief was in- 
stantly extricated from his danger by the rest 
of the gang, and Surdito was done to death like 
the others. Perhaps the enthusiasm was a little 
wilder as they dragged him out, but that was 
all. 

The sixth and last animal was Cabezon, who 
dashed into the ring with such resentful rage 
that he broke one horn clean off against the 
barricade. Instantly the whole ten thousand of 
the audience burst into loud cries, addressed to 
the president, and ten thousand handkerchiefs, 
some of which were white, waved wildly in the 
air. One thought at first they were demanding 
mercy for the maimed and almost defenceless beast. 
Mercy? From a Spanish rabble? Nothing of 
the sort. Simply, they wanted another bull, the 
taureau de reserve, after Cabezon should have been 


despatclitd. To his credit, the president regarded 
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their clamouring with silent disdain. I think he 
and the naval officers had had all they wanted, 
too. So the audience saw it out, and revenged 
themselves by waiting afterwards and hissing him 
at the exit. When it was over, and the last of 
the slaughtered horses (there were a dozen of 
them, étripes—delightful word—in all) had been 
dragged out, we escaped with the mob. 

To say that we felt ashamed of having been 
there is to mildly understate the fact. If you 
want to feel the sting of low-down, crawling 
‘ caddishness,’ as schoolboys say, go to a bull-fight ; 
and Heaven grant you may have to go to Spain 
for it. We were in Spain a few days later, at 
Fuenterrabia, a pretty little town on the border. 
The place was en féte for four days in honour 
of the patron saint. The mornings were divided 
by the natives between long services in the 
cathedral and letting off rockets in the streets ; 
the afternoons were entirely devoted to bull-fights, 
four bulls being generously provided each day. 
Somehow we did not go. In the market-place 
were a group of tiny children playing the only 
game they knew. That was a mimic bull-fight. 
Every stage was faithfully reproduced. Only a 
few small boys and girls were not taking part in 
the game. They had managed to capture a live 
sparrow, and were enjoying the more fascinating 
pleasure of twisting off its legs and wings. I 
should think the patron saint must have felt both 
pleased and flattered by the spectacle. And then 
we came home to England and read solemn 
letters in the English newspapers, arguing that 
bull-fights are excellent sport, and not one whit 
more cruel than fox-hunting. If you think s0, 
then by all means avoid fox-hunting. But do 
you think so? If you feel unable to decide, just 
go and see with your eyes the abominations I 
have endeavoured to describe. You will see 
nothing less cruel; there are even some things 
that an English pen cannot tackle, which I have 
been forced to omit. 

Last January a party of us were visiting the 
splendid ruins of the Arénes at Nimes. We tried 
to fancy ourselves ancient Romans as we walked 
up to the Amphitheatre stairs, about to witness 
a great lion-feed, with Christians for the main 
dish. It was not easy to call up much en- 
thusiasm for such a show. Then we peered 
into the dank, gloomy prisons under the rows 
of seats, and tried to fancy the uncomfortable 
position of the Christians when the time came 
for the ‘doors to open.’ This was much easier. 

The ruined tiers of masonry and the central 

are now used regularly, during the season, 
for bull-fights. I wonder which of these uses 
will be considered in time to come the most 
thoroughly disgraceful of the two—the slaughter 
of the Christians or the torture of the animals? 
The Christian victims were at least offered their 
choice between a cruel death and conformity to 
the national creed by sacrificing to the emperor 


or to some other quaint deity. The dumb 
animals are not even offered a chance of a speedy 
death. 

The junior member of the party was rather 
smarter than he meant to be when he remarked, 
with a sigh, ‘Ah, well! I suppose there will never 
be any more lions nor any more Christians here 
again 

Who knows? The time has already come 
when America has said to Spain, ‘You shall not 
on any pretext whatever continue to torture 
human beings. Your lack of conscience is a dis- 
grace to humanity, and we mean to make you 
better.’ 

This is a great jump in the progress of the 
moral sense of nations. The day may yet come 
for a greater, when the power of the Old World 
will care and dare to say, ‘No European nation 
shall any longer encourage or countenance pur- 
poseless and degrading cruelty, even to animals.’ 

If Spain is paying in her present sorry plight 
the penalty bequeathed her by the Inquisition 
of an ingrained tendency to cruelty, the -sooner 
the cancer is cut out down to the roots the better 
for her. 

For France, at least, no pressure from without 
should be needed to make her purge herself of 
this blot upon her civilisation. The ridicule, if 
nothing else, which she deserves will some day 
suffice to rouse her to coerce her defiant minority 
into submission to the national conscience. Spain 
is the real stronghold of bull-fighting ; and if it 
were stopped there, shame would give ridicule a 
lift in its task across the Pyrenees. 

But Spain, with her loud talk of honour and 
her real sense of pride, has now been taken in 
hand like a vicious child, The whipping univer- 
sally prescribed for such children has even now 
been administered. 

The moral lesson which has necessitated it may 
surely with advantage and economy be made as 
wide as possible. 


ON A MINIATURE OF A LADY. 
A RONDEAU. 


Her lovely face within a frame 
Of golden hair is set. Her name ? 
I know not, neither do I care. 
I only know that she is fair, 
This much-bepatched and powdered dame. 


Her laughing eyes are all aflame : 
It must have been the artist’s aim 
To make, forsooth! beyond compare 
Her lovely face. 


Although she is unknown to fame, 
Yet I can fancy, all the same, 
She could command with charming air 
The beaux who thronged her Sedan-chair, 
All eager for their own to claim 
Her lovely face. 
Sissrz Hunter. 
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